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An Account of fotne Books/ 

I. ELEMENS des qSM/JTHEMJTIQUES/h Principes Gene¬ 
vans de tcutes les Sciences qut ent Its Grandeurs pour Objetf $ par 
J.P. yi Paris, 167 5. in quarto. 

T He Author of this Work makes it his bufinefs to deliver a 
fhort and caffe Method to compare Quantities, and to difco- 
ver their Proportions and Relations to one another by Characters 
of Numbers, and Letters of the Alphabet; affirming to have here 
demonftrated things in a Geometrical order, and rendred the Algt - 
braical Analy fts much eafier, and treated the fame more fundamen¬ 
tally than hath been done hitherto. 

By Qu antity he underftands here not only the Extenfion in length, 
bredth and depth , but vvbatfoever we conceive to be capable of 


more or lefs,and that can be exactly meafured,whether it be exadly 
known,or fuppofed fitch. Thus Time,Weight, Celerity, and even 
the Seofible Qualities, the Degrees of PerfeCiion, being capable of 
more or lefs,are,ro him,the Gbjeft of the Mathematicks. Vor, faith 
heyf you do exafdy know thefe perfe&ions and qualities,you may 
compare them in order to know exattly their proportions, and if 
you do not know them exaft!y,you may compare them by fuppofi- 
tion; For,if you knovv,that a piece of lron(e g.f is four timtshea- 
vier thanfucha piece of Wood; by fuppofing that Wood is a thou- 
fand times weightier than Air, you may conclude by this fuppofiti- 
on,that the Iron is 4000 times heavier than Air. 

He considers, that though yirithmetick be a Science from which 
all others depend ; yet Yis this Algebra , which ferves to elucidate, 
extend and perfeft,as much as is pofTible,Arithmetick, and general¬ 
ly all the Sciences that relate to the Mathematicks : It being fo ge¬ 
neral,that it confidersall Quantities,and what it ckmonftrates being 
capable to be applied not only to Numbers Lines and Figures, 
Weights and Velocities; but alfo to all fitch Numbers,Lines, Velo¬ 
cities,and particular quantities, as you can conceive in each fpecies 
of Quantities. 

But'cisnot only the Extent and Univerfalitvof Jlgebra , for 
which he commends it; but alfo the Facility it affords to the mind 
of difeoveringthe moft hidden Verities, and which ’tis impoflibie 
to manifeft by ordinary Arithmetick and Geometry, or by the aid 
of any other Science ; fince it not being poflible to give to our un- 
derftanding a greater extent and capacity than it hath, this Science 
only teaches to manage it, by reprefencing to it under very fhort ex- 
preffions an Aggregat of many Ideas, by taking it up fo little by the 
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fenfes that it leaves it in a manner altogether to it Self, apd ^ affix¬ 
ing it to run through all the proportions of Quantities which it 
examines,in a dextrous,expedit and eafie manner: So that nothing 
efcapes the undemanding in the fubjeft under confideration ; and 
the clear anddiftinft nearnefs of its ratiocinations alwaiesdifco- 
vers to it the fhorteft way of refearched Truths,as many of them 
as it can come to know, or the means which it wants to attain 
them, if it cannot know them. 

He takes notice, that, there being particular Sciences that de¬ 
pend from Geometry , there are thofe that confider the fame as the 
general Principle of all knowledge: And that, forafinuch as Geo¬ 
metry is pleating enough by reafon of the Figures that fall under 
the Imagination , there are many that do inconfiderately prefer it 
to Algebra j and that they imagine withal,that the GeometricalDe- 
monftrations by Lines arc the only true ones, becaufe they make 
themfelvesas ’twere fenfible. To this he faith, that he is not igno¬ 
rant, there are things peculiar to Geometry that muff be known and 
demonfirattd by Figures; but that, to handle this Science as it 
ought, we are often obliged to make ufe of Algebra, and that, be¬ 
cause the proofs thereof ate the mofl general and the mofi: fimple, 
they are therefpre to be accounted the mod Natural Demonftrati- 
ons. 

And if it be objected, that Incommensurable Quantities cannot 
be diScovered nor exprefTed by Numbers, but they alwaies may 
by Lines, and So Geometry is more exa& and of a greater extent 
than the Science of Numbers: He anfwers, r. That Incommensu¬ 
rable Quantities may alwaies be exprefTed by Incommensurable 
Numbers; and if the Incommensurable Numbers are not altoge¬ 
ther known, ’tis becaufe the Incommensurable Quantities, imply¬ 
ing Somewhat of infinite and incomprehensible, are not capable of 
being fully known, 2. That Lines are never the true expreffions 
of Incommensurable Quantities,nor even of the Commenfurable, 
forafmucb as that which maketh the quantity not known, cannot 
be an ex preffion thereof $ and that the lines, of which the Geome¬ 
tricians pretend to exprefs the unknown quantities, do not make 
known their quantities. He grants it to be true , that Geometri¬ 
cians do demonflrate , that thofe Lines are equal to thofe Quan¬ 
tities; but he adds, that thofe lines themfelves are unknown tothe 
Underftanding, though they are known by the Eyes or by the Ima¬ 
gination; and that, if you would have expreffions Speaking to the 
Mind and not to the Eyes } you muff recur to Incommensurable 
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numbers: So that theft numbers are ft ill more known than thofe 
lines, feeing they do better exprefs and reprefent them to the Un¬ 
demanding. As leg.) this number V 20 is much more known, than 
the Hypothenufaof aright angle of which the fides are 2 and 4 • 
for,’tis at leaft known, that Vio is about 4; ; and if you will know 
it more precifely, you may, by the rules of the Approximation of 
Roots. But you know not the bignefs of the Line that fuftains a 
right angle, though you fee or phancy it. 

He obferves further,that the Analytical (which is the principal) 
part of Algebra, is incmnparably more fertil for thedifcovery of 
Truths,than Figures, and that without it ’tis in a manner impoffi- 
ble to refolve an infinity of Problems. For , faith he, how can any 
man imagine that long concatenation of embarafiing Lines and Fi¬ 
gures, where you ought to feediftin&ly fo many different propor¬ 
tions and refpedts, before you know what it is that the resolution 
fought fordo h immediately depend upon. 

Now, as to the Order which our Author hath obferved in thofe 
Elements,they are divided into two Parts.The firjl , containing^?!/* 
books, explains and demonftrates both the Suppuration with Num - 
bres , which is otherwife call’d Arithmetick , and that of Symbols or 
Letters,which is called Algebra. The other, in/tf«rbpoksmore, ex¬ 
plicates and Treats fundamentally of the Analytical teaching 

to refolve Queftions, and to difcover the General Truthsof the 
Mathematicks; that is to fay,thofe which regard Quantities gene¬ 
rally taken, yet without fuppofing other knowledge than what is 
granted ; but making ufe of thofe Operations only that are eftar 
blilh’t in the firft part. 

In the JirJl book of all,the Author fhews, that an Unit and Num¬ 
bers are the foie Idea’s, by which we can regulate the meafure of 
Quantities, and exa&ly determine what is knowable of them. And 
after he hath explained the fundamental Idea’s that ferve us to com¬ 
pare quantities amongft: themfelves; he teaches in the fequel of 
this book the four firft Operations that are made by Numbers or 
Entire quantities, which areconfidered as Proportions, whereof 
the firft term only isexprefled, and the fecond, which is alwaies an 
Unit, under Rood. 

The fecond book is of the lame Operations upon FtaSHons, which 
are Proportions of quantities,of which every term is exprefled. 

The third is of Powers and their Refolutions, whereof all the 
Rules are included in one only Problem, by means of a liable that 
reprefems in an Epitome all thofe Rules with their Demonftra- 
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cion,after a manner that is not lefs general than fimpleand ealie to 

underhand. 

And fince this Refolution of the Powers doth not alwaies af¬ 
ford Cotnmenfurable quantities, or fuch as are exaftly known, but 
foraetimeslnoommenfurable ones; thefeare explicated in th efourth 
book, together with all the Operations that are made concerning 
them. 

The fifth treats of the Com pari fon of Proportions: Which part 
he finds to be fo vaft and fruitful,and the ufes thereof to be of fuch 
an extent in moft Sciences, that thereare few, if any, that can be 
well taught without ic. The Geometrical Equalities and Propor¬ 
tions,which are one fort of the gems of Equalities, are the things 
that render this part fo confiderable,and for the elucidating of which 
our Author hath moft of a 1 employed Srmfelf in this work; and 
th zfour laft books of the [econd part are nothing but a fequel of 
what hath been faidof the Equalities inth efifth book of the firft 
parr. 

Now in the faid/w books he fettles firft the Grounds of Analy- 
fis. Next, after having there given fome idee, of the method of Dit- 
phtntus, and of that of Vieta , he is particular in explaining the me¬ 
thod of Des-Cartes, which he efteems to be the moft general, the 
moft fertil, and the moft eafie of all. Yet feeing that this famous 
Man hath not demonftrated,nor fo much as explained,all the Prin¬ 
ciples which he hath made ufe of, our Author intimates, that the 
Reader will not find in bis Writings the fame advantages for under- 
ftanding his Amlyfis , as may be had from thefe Elements. For, after 
he hath clearly explained and demonftrated all thofe Principles, he 
thence deduces in order not only all the Difcoveriesmade by Des- 
C4rm,butalfoothernewandmoreufeful ones For ittnaybefeen 
in the/<*/book, that thofe new Difcoveries furnifh Rules that are 
much fliorter than the Cartefian , and one may even draw analytical¬ 
ly from them much of certain and very univerfal knowledge, which 
he did not believe could be d;fcovered without the aid of Parabo¬ 
lical lines, or fuch other as belong to the Geometrte compofita, as the 
Hyperbolick.&c. 

Bat, forafmuch as the Author efteems that thefe Elements are 
principally written for Beginners, and even fuch as have not fo 
much as the knowledge of Arithmetick, he defires that fuch Rea¬ 
ders would have their pen at hand, to make rhemfelves the opera¬ 
tions of all the different Examples, deliver’d in great number, his 
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aim being toaccuftom them to praftife the Rules , and to make 
thofe things familiar and fenflble to them , which at firft feem to be 
abftraft and difficult enough, efpecially to thofe that are not yet 
accuftomedto the exercife of their Underftanding. As for thofe 
that are already verfed in common Arithmetickand Algebra, they, 
he p//£,havedifcerning enough to exempt themfelves from reading 
what they already know. Though he hopes withal, that there will 
be thofe that will not find it tedious to pcrufe all, that fo they may 
obfervc the connexions, which poffibly they had not yet obferved, 
between all thofe Truths and the different parts of the Mathema- 
tijks ; and to effablifh alfo their knowledge upon principles,that 
may perhaps appear to them more plain and more natural,and in lefs 
number than thofe which they haveufltd hitherto. 

II. De T yfRT dc PJRLERj d Paris, 1675. in duodecimo. 

A S there was printed at Parti, feme years fince , the Art of 
Thinking, (whereof an Account was given in Numb. 106. of 
thefe Trafts,) fo there is lately publifhed in the fame place this 
Art of Spealiing, of which forae Defcription is inrended here. 

This Author doth not, as is ordinary , crowd his book with a 
heap of Precepts, whereby the Memory is burtben’d and the Mind 
embaraffed ; but, iike a gcodphilofopher, makes it his chief bu- 
finefsto teach the Ground of the Art he treats of, and its Natural 
Principles, which being well known, there needs not that multitude 
of Rules, which flip out of the Memory almoft as foon as they are 
entred. 

Now to make the Reader comprehend the true Reafonsof the 
Principles of Rhetorick , he begins with explaining, How Dif- 
courfe comes to be formed $ and there being nothing better than 
Nature her felf to teach us the form that our Words ought to have 
for expreffing our Thoughts and the Motions of our Will, he re- 
prefenrs to himfeif a Troup of Men newly born and that never 
have fpoken before. He confiders what thefe Men would do : He 
fliews, that being foon tired with exprefling their mind to one ano¬ 
ther by Gefiures , they would quickly find the advantage of Speak¬ 
ing ■, and form a Language to themfelves: He inquires, what form 
they would give to that language ; and in this inquiry he laies the 
Foundations of all languages , and renders theReafonof all the 
Rules prefcribed by Grammarians; ffiewingthat this refrarch is 
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rery ufeful to learn Languages with more eafe, and to fpeak them 
with more exa&nefs. And having made thefe New Mena&their 
part, he declares, what hath been the true Originof Tongues, and 
that’tis not Hazard that hath made men find out the Ufeof Speech 5 
yetfhewing withal, that Speech is fubjeft to mens Will, and that 
Cuftome or the common Confenc of men exercifes an abfolute 
power over Words: Whereupon he gives Rules to know which are 
the Laws of Cujltme , and to obferve them, after he hath inftrufted 
his Reader which are the Laws preferibed by Reaj'on. And thefe 
are the Contents of the firfi of ihcFour parts of this Book. 

fn the fecond part he obferves, that the mod fertii Languages are 
not able to furnilh terms proper to exprefs ali our Idea's, and that 
therefore we mu ft have recourfe to Arc, borrowing terms from 
things that are in a manner alike, or have fame connexion or rela¬ 
tion with thofe that we would exprefs, and for which the ordinary 
ufe dot h n >t afford us proper wordsWhich borrowed Exprefit- 
ons are called Tropes ; of all the kinds and ufes of which he treats 
at ia'ge. In t,he fame part he takes notice , that as Nature hath fo 
difpos’d our Body as thac it falls into pofiures proper to Ihun what 
may hurt it,or into thofe that are fitteft to receive what may do it 
good ; fo the fame leads us to take certain turns in fpeaking, capa- 
ble to produce in the minds of our hearers the effefts we defire, 
whether it be Meeknefs or Choler, Hatred or Love: Which terms 
are called Figures-, of which the Author treats with a particular 
diligence, not beiirg content to give us their Names with fome Ex¬ 
amples, (as is vu’garly done ) but alfo teaching us the Nature of 
each Figure , and the Ufe to be made thereof. 

Next he confiders in the third part, that forafmuch as the.facili- 
ty with which men fpeak , and the p’eafure that a difeourfe well 
pronounced begets,have brought men rather to make ufe of Speech 
to fignifie their thoughts, than of any other,Sign ; they have there¬ 
fore ftudied to find in .he ranging of Words, that which makes a 
difeourfeto be utter'd more eafily, and to be heard more delight¬ 
fully. And hereupon the Author enlarges himfelf by fhewTng, 
what is to be avoided,and what is to beebferved in thedifpofition 
of the words to fact I if ate.the Utterance and to pleafe the-Ear. And 
here it is that he treats of the compofition of Periods and of the 
Art of Verfification; and having (hewed what it is that can pieaft 
the Ear inthe found of words, he adds, how the Rules preferibed 
by. Maftcrs for compofing Periods and making Verfes i n. all lingua* 
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$»es, have made for their end the rendering the delivery eafie and 
pleafanr. 

In the fourth part ( he treats of Styles or Manners of fpeaking, 
diversified according to the feveral inclinations and natural difpo- 
fitionsof Men. Here he propofes his advice for regulating a Style; 
and, becaufe every matter muft be handled in a way futable to it, 
heteacheshow to raife or deprefs, fweetenorafperateaftyleac¬ 
cording as the nature of the Subject requireth. On which occafion 
he examines the quality of theSryleof Orators, Poets, Philofo- 
phers, Hiftorians. 

He concludes the Book with giving us a very fair Idea of the 
Art of Fer[wading, which is very different from the Art of Speak¬ 
ing, in regard that not all thofe that Ppeak well know the fecret of 
gaining hearts. 

In the whole, and particularly in the difcovery made of the na¬ 
ture of the Art of Rhetorick , there are to be found confiderable 
reflexions upon our sjftind (of which Speech is an Image,) which 
may contribute not a little to bring us to the knowledge of our 
felves. And every Curious Spirit will doubtlefs be pleafed to 
learn to know the reafons here given of all the Rules, which the 
Art of Speaking prefcribes ; This Author, when he treats of what 
it is that pleafeth in a difcourfe, not contenting himfelf with fay¬ 
ing’tis fomething l know not what, but naming the very thing, and 
leading the Reader to the very fource of that pleafure,and making 
him underftand the very principles of thofe Rules, which thofe do 
follow that give delight in Speaking, See. 

III. The manner of raifingyrdering and improving Forrefl Trees ; 
Jlfo how to plant , make and keep Woods, Walks , Jvenues , 
Lawns, Hedges, &c. with feveral Figures proper for Ave¬ 
nues and Walks to end in ; and convenient Figures for 
Lawns : Alfo Rules and Tables, fbewing How the ingenious 
Flanter may meajure fuperjicial Figures ; With Rules , How 
to divide Woods and Land • and how to meajure Timber 
and other Solid bodies , either by Arithmetick or Geometry, 
&c. By M. Gooke; in quarto, 

i.tN former Times, not only Princely and Noble Palaces, and 

J[ Seats of Honour, but alfo generally the Manfions of the Gen¬ 
try, all over England , were adorned with Groves on the next 
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Hills; and, in nearer approaches, with goodly rows of flurdy 
Oaks, tall Elms, hugeCbefnuts, and other (lately Trees of Englifh 
produftion: To defend the Avenues, Gardens, Orchards, Wains 
and Ridings from vio ent Winds and Storms in the roughed fca- 
fons $ and for cooling refrefhments in the Heats of Summer; And 
this was a credit and fbeiter in all fair Villa's, which are (aid to be 
morein England, than on fo much ground of any other part of 
Europe. And it was believed,that thefe long-liv’d Vegetables had 
fome affinity, congrtiity, congeniality or propenfion tofudain, 
cherifh and lengthen the lives of Mortals; and to have fome- 
what of the nature of Perennial Fountains ; to retain (roundabout 
them) a degree of Warmth in Winter Frcjls , and of coolnefs (befide 
their (hades) in Summer Heats, Of Gardens and Orchards Mr. 
J.fT faith,/U47,148. Vheexercifeof Planting, Grafting, Pruning 
and Walking in them , very much tendcth to falubrity, and to cure [eve- 
ral diftempers incident to our Natures (<** hath been experienced,') 
and towards the prolongation of life. And if any of thefe Vegetables 
participate of the nature of fmeaking Fountains, it may reasonably 
be apprehended, that they may attemper and mitigate the extre¬ 
mities of both Seafons, to be more agreeable to Humane Confu¬ 
tations. 

2. And ’tis a real Truth (though I mufl here be more fober 
than to mention ic in good earned,) that (Fometimes) the datelieft 
Trees will familiarly treat, and anfwer diftinflly to all the Dif- 
courfes, Noifeand Voices of the Family, fromthefofierwhifper 
to the lauded raillery,with vocal imitation. And they are fo per¬ 
fectly Mufical, that they will keep Time and true Confort to any 
Tune, from the higbeft Treble to the deeped Bade: And’tis a great 
pleafure to the Mufical (which are alwaies the bed) Natures,to en¬ 
joy a Mufical Habitation. 

3. And ferioufly this Vegetable Furniture was held a [ure Mark , 
to diftinguifb.at great diddiUce,Good Hue bands and Heritable Houf- 
holders , from Wafteful and broken Confumers of their Patrimony*. 

4. And much is done lately, both for Ornament and Healthful- 
nefs, about the Amenities of the Royal Palaces, and of many other 
chief Man duns, by planting the mod beautiful, wholefom and ver¬ 
dant Trees, in all their Avenues, Walks and Ridings. 

5. And much more may yet be done for the Credit and Repu¬ 
tation,as well as for the healthfulnefs and pleafantnefs of England , 
if we proceed to follow the bed examples , for places of Ancient 
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Honour, for Cities and To-.vns ; and tfpecially for both our Fa* 
mous Univerfities, where they have many Colledges with fpacious 
Walks and fair Gardens. 

6 . And (or our choice of the moft convenient Plants, ingenious 
Mujfet (m his third Chapter of Healths Improvement) learnedly 
inttrnfis us,by the experience of many Ages and Nations, to avoid 
foiiie Plants of a noxious and poyfonous breath, and to adopt 
Health-breathing Plants $ of which benign kind great variety is 
lio.v found by many Trials to agree with our Soyl and Climate. So 
that dur Unitjerfuies have no necefiity to yield to the Reputation 
of Leyden for their Aquatic Arbors ,fmce ours may foon be furnifhed 
with mtXre wholefom, beautiful and fragrant BloflToms and Ever¬ 
greens. And m ire E flays grovV on apace, 

For all thefe Concernments, I could do no lefs than give pub- 
lick notice of the Pealbnable Aids and Encouragements herein af¬ 
forded by this our skilful and induftrious Author. 

Foflfcript. 

If among their Adcrnir.g-Trces due are be had for the planting of 
Mulberry-trees . in the approaches of Cities and Towns, they may do 
well in time for many Poor in England ; as the care for the fame hath 
brought a vajl Trcafure into France. 

IV and V. The French Gardiner reprinted ; to which is annexed 
the Englifh Vineyard vindicated, and the Way of making 
and ordering I Vines in France.^. 

t -'Or another Concernment f 11111ft again give notice, that The 
H French Gardiner , which gives proper Inftruftions for the cul¬ 
ture and propagation of the bed Efculent Plants, ( which are yet 
much want ing in England,) is reprinted in a third Edition, Illuftra- 
ted with Sculptures: To which is annexed , The Englijh Vineyard 
vindicated ; and, The IVay of making and ordering Wines ip France: 
in oftavo. Sold by .Mr. Tooke at the Ship in Paul's Church - 
yard, 

“ The Fruits of the Earth, and efpeciallv of Trees ( faith Mr, 
1480 were the fir ft food ordained for Man toear.by eating 
14 of which (before Flefli became his meat) he lived toa greater 
■‘ age than any fince have been obferved to have lived. 

Errata in Numb.125. 
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